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FINE ART GOSSIP. 

We present to our readers, in the present number of the Bul- 
letin, an etching of Mr. Huntington's noble picture of St. Mary and 
other Holy Women at the Sepulchre, which is among the works to be dis- 
tributed on the 21st instant. We have seen lately, at the studio of 
this artist, a St. John, a figure in half-length, which, for expression and 
feeling, will rank with the highest efforts of the American pencil, and 
place its author (if he do not already occupy this position) among 
the most successful living delineators of scriptural subjects. 

We are much gratified to learn that several friends of Mr. 

Huntington have proposed that he should make an exhibition of some 
of his principal works, in this city, during the coming spring. We 
truly hope that this may be carried into effect, and that we may have 
the pleasure of seeing here Mercy's Di earn, Christiana and her Children, 
The Communion of the Sick, and other pictures, which have gained for 
this artist the distinguished position he enjoys. 

We have lately seen a very pleasing bas-relief in marble, exe- 
cuted by Mr. E. D. Palmer, whose shell-cameos may have met the eye 
of some of our readers, and must have delighted them. The subject of 
the bas-relief is " Virginia" being one of a pair designed to illustrate 
St. Pierre's well-known tale of "Paul and Virginia." It is modelled 
with much delicacy, and is a promising exhibition of talent. We have 
been favored with the following extracts from a letter, written by a 
friend of Mr. Palmer : — 

"E. D. Palmer was first known to us as an artist during the winter 
of 1847. He had then been occupied, since September of the prece- 
ding year, in the execution of i Conchiglia' likenesses. Until that 
time he had been engaged in mechanical pursuits, and had never before, 
as he informed me, bestowed a thought on the pursuits of Art. His 
first Conchiglia was a head of the Hon. Thomas Pt. Walker, of Utica 7 
who was his first patron, and is still his steadfast friend. As regards the 
merit of these l Conchiglias,' as works of Art, 1 quote the following 
from a letter of Professor S. F. B. Morse. ' I know,' he says, ' of none 
in modern times who has shown more promise and more of genuine 
poetic feeling in his works.' Mr. Durand, in a letter to a friend, says : 
4 In my opinion, Mr. Palmer's Conchiglia portraits are unequalled by 
the best foreign works of the kind, combining the truthfulness of Por- 
traiture with the discriminating taste and general treatment in execu- 
tion that constitute them truly Works of Fine Art.' Mr. Palmer was 
obliged to relinquish this minute work on account of its effect on his 
eyes, and in February last made his first essay in marble. ^ The ' Paul 
and Virginia) is his second completed work, and he has in model one 
bust, and a composition entitled ' The Mariners Wife; both of which 
are equal, if not superior to anything he has done." 
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It may be interesting to know that the Virginia is cut in a marble 
found at Sudbury, Vermont, nine miles from Chipman's landing on 
Lake Champlain, and five from the Rutland and Burlington Rail Road. 
The marble is described as being " equally remarkable for evenness, 
closeness and toughness of texture, softness of surface, and mellowness 
of color." 

It is said that Leutze has been painting a work founded upon 

some one of the early German legends, and which is intended to fulfil 
a commission from this country. It is expected shortly to arrive here. 

Woodville is engaged upon a subject in every way worthy of 

his great talent in the representation of character. It is the Burial of 
an Emigrant at Sea. He has been at Bremen making sketches for this 
composition, which, we doubt not, will equal, if not excel his other ad- 
mirable works. We have heard still more of late of the head, in the 
style of Vandyck, painted by this gentleman at Dusseldorf, which has 
attracted so much attention there, and which we sincerely hope to see 
before long in New- York. 

Mr. Glass has sent six aiew pictures to this country, which, 

upon the whole, show an improvement even upon the marked advance 
in merit on the part of this gentleman, which we had the pleasure of 
stating in the July number of the Bulletin. The principal work of the 
six is called the King's Standard, and represents a fight of Troopers at 
the Battle of Edgehill, one of whom, in the centre, bearing the royal 
flag, is attacked by two Parliamentary Dragoons. The fine spirit and 
vigorous drawing of this piece, with its pleasing color, show that this 
artist may, at no very distant day, dispute the palm with Cooper in this 
department of subjects. Of the other five works, A Sketch in- Hyde Park 
and the Armorer pleased us most. The first is a young lady on horse- 
back, and the other the interior of an armorer's workshop, in which a 
maiden is offering a flagon of ale to a man working upon a helmet. A 
suit of mail is hanging upon the walls, and swords and other weapons 
lie upon the ground. This piece is the most beautiful piece of color we 
have seen from Mr. Glass's easel, and is entirely free from the muddi- 
ness which sometimes obscured the merits of his early works. Our 
readers will probably have an early opportunity of seeing these works 
in the Gallery of the Art-Union. 

We extract from the Florence correspondence of the New- York 

Tribune the following interesting account of the present occupations of 
Powers and Greenough. It appears from this letter that the Eve was 
then about to be sent to America. Has it arrived ? 
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"I had meant to have forgotten politics a moment in the tranquil 
retreats of art. Eves and Greek Slaves still flower out of the marble 
into perfect human beauty, although republics rise and fall, and Austri- 
ans strut victorious before the Venus. 

" I was fortunate enough to arrive a day or two before Powers's Eve 
was packed for America. Two years since he had completed the casting, 
but marble has a life of its own which nothing can deface. The Eve is 
truly the mother of a race. Riper, richer, larger than the Slave, it 
leaves, perhaps, nothing to be desired. The figure stands in the coil of 
the serpent, holding an apple in the right hand, elevated towards the 
mouthy The left falls at the side, also holding fruit. The attitude and 
expression are those of tranquil, musing, pleased hesitation, after doubt 
is vanquished. The whole has something so generous and noble, the 
conception is so large, and the execution so perfect, that I cannot hesi- 
tate for myself to call it the finest statue I have ever seen. The Night 
of Michael An gelo is a greater work, but in another way. The Cal- 
houn is putting into marble, a figure of Roman majesty and grandeur, 
and he has made another ideal bust— a head of Psyche as a pendant to 
the Proserpine. It is in the same style, but represents greater youth 
and innocence. A wreath of flowers surrounds the breast: the hair 
waves delicately around the head, and the forehead is starred with a 
butterfly. It is very exquisite and beautiful. 

u Powers' s other great work in hand is the America, an allegorical 
statue of the country. It is, as yet, only in the cast. Beside it lies the 
magnificent block of Serravezza marble in which it will be cut, larger 
than life. This is briefly the design of the statue : A young female 
figure erect, supported firmly upon the right foot ; the left slightly ad- 
vanced, crushing a crown beneath. At the right of the figure stands a 
bundle of fasces, reaching to the hand, which, without resting, is in the 
act of offering them. The fingers are mingled in the leaves of a laurel 
crown which falls over the fasces. The left arm is bent and elevated 
at a right angle. The fore-fingers of the open hand are to support 
lightly a liberty cap, which falls backward upon the wrist. The figure 
is to be delicately draped about the loins and right leg, to fill up the 
too much openness around the base. 

"The action of this figure is remarkable. The aspiration, the ra- 
diant glow of commanding youth are fascinating. You will appreciate 
at once the conception. The statue says briefly : From that, through 
this , to that. The trampled crown, the fasces of union wreathed with 
victorious laurel. Victory, however, only upon union. Yet a crown of 
victory so indicating popular sovereignty; and the liberty cap, emblem 
of no selfish personal aggrandizement. It is extremely simple and in- 
telligible, and the treatment is so inspiring and truthful, that every 
American will realize in it the genius of his country. 

" Now that Powers stands confessedly with the first sculptors of any 
time, and meditates a work so largely national, perhaps' it is not pre- 
sumptuous to hope that this, as yet, uncommissioned statue will become 
national property. We could now safely honor an artist who honors us 
so much. 

u At the other end of the city is Greenougies studio. It is one that 
he has himself recently erected, and is the ideal retreat of a classical, 
cultivated, ideal artist. A large, central, circular hall, hung with fine 
pictures, the gifts chiefly of artist friends, is finely lighted from above, 
and most delicately designed. Around this, upon a lower level, are 
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S ma a v U hI Z°n* n F°T Sl When f'' thTOU ^ lenient doors, a large work 
fiiW^ from a point below. The studio is 

enir?t;n beaufclf ^. hl J° ux of a scholar-of choice books, medallions, 
engravings— everything tempered by the most tranquil taste. 

Wo f EEi T GH . was at work Q P° n a bas-relief. I had the good fortune 
neie, too, of seeing a work about being sent to America, to a friend in 
Ew ? , WaS al . S ° * te * r elief-« The ArtisVs lamp filled by an un- 
IZ r \7 d ^ mC . lde ^ 0f P ersonal histor ^ The artist is a young, 
graceful figure, bent in sleep or sorrow, and on his table before him is a 
statuette of an Andzomene Venus of exquisite delicacy. Between him 
ana it, ajittle behind, forming the height and point of the work, is a 
lamp— a vase— upon a long, smooth, slim pedestal, fed by a hand which 
emerges from a cloud over the artist's head. It is very simple and elc- 
gant-a pure little poem. So the Castor and Pollux, two mounted 
fcgures, the one ascending, the other directly against and behind him, 
descending The lines of the two are harmonious as those of a horse 
rearing and of a horse kicking. This is Grecian and delicate. A man 

uVu build Such a sfcudio would certainly make such things in it. 
t " The great work upon which the artist is now engaged for the Ca- 
pitol, is in a separate building. It is a group typical of the triumph of 
the white over the red race. An Indian, in the act of attacking a 
hunters wife and child, is seized by the hunter. There is something 
very large and simple in the conception and treatment of this work. 
Especially the figure of the hunter is most maniy and noble. Possibly 
a romantic sense of Indian dignity may be wounded by the helpless 
posture of the savage, yet that expresses not too forcibly for the fact 
the hopeless extermination of the race. 

" The full dignity and beauty of so large a work cannot be appreciated, 
not even conceived in the small studio, surrounded as it is with the 
necessary scaffolding. A great work of sculpture requires distance, as 
a grand actor of heroism demands time, for its proper contemplation. 
^ " In a city like Florence, which has so much ot the best of the best 
times, it is no small pride fur an American to realize that his country- 
men and their works must be named among those best. In artists like 
Giieexough and Powers the first letter of the American chapter of art 
is goldened forever. With them at hand we are not altogether Barbari 
in the Uffizi and the Pitti." 



GLEANINGS FROM FOREIGN JOURNALS. 



MW THEORY OF PERSPECTIVE. 

The September and November numbers of the London Art- Journal contain long 
and carefully written articles, by Mr. W. G. Herd man, in which that gentleman 
attacks the theory of right-lined perspective, and endeavors to show that it doe3 not 

Eroduce an imitation of what the eye sees in nature. At the close of his last article 
e says — " It is with satisfaction amounting to a glow of enthusiasm, that I state, 
after calmly reviewing the various bearings of this important question, that I have 
discovered and given to the advantage of Art, three important principles, inde- 
pendent of enlarging the field of view, — namely, the convexity of the lines of 
nature removed from the line of the eye; the determining their length which, 
before, was considered indefinite ; and the gradual diminishing of all size and 
space as they recede from the eye/' Communications from Messrs. Heald, Hug- 
gins and Doc^, are published, attacking Mr. Herdman's theory. 
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